HOT POT RESORTS 


Long before white men settled Midway the Ute Indians roamed the 
valley. They had seen and knew about the strange lime rock mounds and 
were mystified by the hot water and rising vapor. Mark Smith and Jesse 
McCarrell in 1859 were the first white men on record to explore the rock 
craters later known as the Hot Pots. 

The larger group of hot pots were located in the mouth of Snake 
Creek Canyon and extend east from there about two miles. The water in 
these pots varies in temperature from seventy degrees to 112 degrees, and 
almost every spring the water is a different temperature. These waters 
are heavily impregnated with lime and some of the cone shaped pots 
have sealed themselves shut. Due to their heat and the lime and mineral 
deposits, these pools have been used and advertised as health pools. 

The following is taken from "S. H. Epperson, Pioneer," a journal 
written by Simon S. Epperson: The hot pots are mostly cone shaped 
and of many different sizes, about twenty of them are filled with water 
which ran over the top. Some are fifteen feet in depth and some appear 
to be bottomless. The cone of the largest is two hundred feet in diameter 
and one hundred feet high. They are formed by the constant flow of the 
lime water. A weight was lowered in the large cone, and no bottom was 
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Ie Pi Hot Por at Midway. The "pot" was formed as boiling lime water bubbled 
s he edge. he bottom of the pool of boiling water has not been found, though 
y have tried. The water from the pot is now used in pools at the Homestead resort. 
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In 1878 Simon Schneitter bought from Samuel Thompson, and with 

a few chickens and cows started to farm his ground. When Park City 
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was developed into a mining town and Provo was settled, people heard 
of the hot pots and would go to Schneitter's in their wagons to see these 
unusual craters. This started Mr. Schneitter thinking about a resort. 
In 1886 a two story brick hotel and a swimming pool were started. The 
hotel, still in use, was then known as The Virginia House. A hole was 
drilled at the base of the large hot pot and the water was piped to the 
pool. Schneitter's Hot Pots" were known throughout the entire moun- 
tain area, The most discriminating people praised the wonderful food 
prepared under the direction of Mrs. Fannie Schneitter. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacob Schneitter were noted for their warmth and hospitality. Thou- 
sands of people thronged to the resort throughout the year. 

The resort was then either leased or rented to Thomas Monks before 
Jacob Schneitter bought it from his father. Frank Monks writes of his 
father's operation: 

"Father ran the resort for some seven years and as I remember the 
conversation in those early days, they drew crowds then creating horse 
races. Some bathing helped to hold interest too. They had the two en- 
closed swimming pools constructed entirely of lumber. One was smaller 
than the other and furnished the participating swimmers a rather hot bath, 
as it was much warmer than the larger one. The two story brick build- 
ing which seemed to be the outstanding building in those days was 
equipped to sleep the guests. There were twelve rooms. In connection 
with this they had a lumber dining room of fair size, and a kitchen. Monk's 
fried chicken was very well known in Salt Lake City and other nearby 
towns. The horse and buggy was the means of transportation so their 


A very early picture of Schneitter's Hot Pots resort, now The Homestead, showing the 
swimming pool and bathhouse. 
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trade extended to a rather small area. They served regular meals and 
home-made ice cream and cake. When they needed music, it was fur- 
nished by a brass band led by Mr. Robert Krebs, who lived nearby." 

Following Tom Monk's operation the resort was taken over by W. 
W. Ritter and Peter Kurellor, known as Dutch Pete, who ran it for three 
or four years before the Schneitter family took over again. 

David N. Murdock owned a resort at the mouth of Pine Canyon 
about 1894 or 95, called The Warm Lands." From his journal we read: 

"At this resort there was a big plunge bath, a smaller private bath, 
and eight good dressing rooms, a large dance hall and eating places. Also 
living quarters, kitchen, dining room and bedrooms. All were built under 
one big roof. However, the dance hall had windows to keep the dancers 
cool and comfortable. An orchestra was kept there during the summer 
months. Dances were held each week and on holidays. The grounds 
were prepared for ball games, horse races, croquet and other games, with 
swings and other play places for the youngsters. A 'bus' ran from Provo 
for special celebrations. Perhaps the biggest crowd came out to see a 
big balloon ascend, held on the 4th of July." 

The balloon was filled by spreading the silk over a fire in an effort 
to catch the smoke and gases. On the particular day this mentions the 
silk of the balloon caught fire and of course failed in its attempt to become 
airborne. 

The journal continues: The place had nice lawns and trees, but 
a big bowery was built to accommodate the crowds that came to picnic." 

There were more bath houses in the area, such as Fred Buhler's 
which was more centrally located and used by the townspeople as a 
place for baptisms. These baptisms were carried on for new members 
and also for those whose records were lost or destroyed. Sometimes 
this work was carried throughout the entire day. The water in this bath 
was very hot and was remembered by those using it for a long time. Fred 
Buhler, Jr., son of the original owner constructed the present bathhouse 
and built it further down the hill toward the road. The building that 
stands is larger and the water that feeds this pool had been cooled until 
now it is quite comfortable. The water was piped from the old bath- 
house down to the new. 

Still standing is the old Joseph Galli home and one-half mile to the 
west the tiny bathhouse where Mr. Galli and his wife would teach 
children of the community to swim. The patient couple were responsible 
for instructing many Midway youngsters in the sport, and the warm 
waters of their spring-fed pool became a delightful playground for local 
boys and girls. 

In 1947 Luke's Hot Pots was sold to Joe B. Erwin for $100,000. 
Erwin was one of the first to envision Heber Valley as a national resort 
area, drawing thousands of visitors and greatly benefiting the economy 
of Wasatch County. He added a new outside swimming pool to the 
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resort, but eventually his far-sighted plans went awry and five years 
after he purchased it, Luke’s Hot Pots were once again in the hands of 
Luke. 
o In 1953 Luke deeded his resort to Jay, Clyde and Charles De- 
Graff who made some improvements on the property. Until 1955, when 
it was deeded back to Mr. Luke, the resort was known as the Diamond 
D. Also in 1955 Luke transferred the property to his wife Alada, who 
sold it the following year to Harold Calder and Clifford W. Stubbs. 
Late in 1956 Calder transferred his interest to Stubbs. A year later Mr. 
Stubbs sold the resort to Dr. Willard Draper and Eugene Payne who 
promptly christened it the Mountain Spa. 
Under the ownership of Draper and Pa 
made. The entire main building was renovate 


yne great changes were 
d, a brick facade added 
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An aerial view of the Midway area with the 
another of the county's popular resort spots. 
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it has become a popular spot for banquets, swimming and skating parties 
and future plans call for further expansion. 

` Schneitters Hot Pots became The Homestead early in 1952 when 
Ferrin W. Whitaker, his brothers Berlin and Scott and a son-in-law, 
Del Wallengren, moved to Midway from southern California to take 
ownership from the Schneitter family. A complete architectural face- 
lifting gave a new look to the main building. The east wall of the dining 
room was opened with windows looking out over the valley and kitchen 
facilities expanded when a new pantry was added. The lobby and 
fountain were redecorated and a wing furnished to house rest rooms and 
a check-in room for swimmers. 

The old hotel was renovated as was a three-room milk house to the 
south, providing additional space for overnight guests. Since then the 
Ranch House and Farm House have been constructed bringing the total 
number of hotel rooms to 20. 

Swimming, horseback riding, fishing in a stocked pond, shuffleboard 
and other lawn games were made available to visitors. Through con- 
tinual enlarging, planting and landscaping, this new resort becomes a 
drawing card for the county. Chicken and steak dinners are still being 
served and the luster of this vacation spot remains undimmed through 
80 years of resort business in Wasatch County. It is one of Utah's best 


resorts. 


The nationally popular Homestead Resort at Midway 
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IRRIGATION 


Management of irrigation water was an individual matter in the 
early days of Midway, but by 1887 the community had developed to 
the point that centralized control was necessary. 

On May 4, 1887 the first organizational meeting of the Midway 
Irrigation Company was held with 74 persons present. Alvah J. Alex- 
ander was appointed chairman and Attewall Wootton, secretary of 
the meeting. 

At this meeting a motion was carried that a committee of five be 
elected, who in connection with Attorney William Buys, would draft 
articles of incorporation, and by-laws to be presented at a meeting called 
by said committee. Committee members included S. H. Epperson, James 
B. Wilson, James B. Hamilton, C. I. Bronson and Attewall Wootton. 

A second mass meeting was held May 16, 1887 to present the 
Articles of Incorporation and By-Laws as prepared. A committee of 
five was elected to obtain stock subscriptions and select a time for elec- 
tion of officers. As the articles were read it became necessary to explain 
them in German to many of those attending, so it was determined to 
make a complete translation into the German language. 

The first meeting of the corporation was held March 16, 1888, and 
S. H. Epperson was elected president. Directors elected included Mr. 
Epperson, William J. Andrews, John U. Buhler, Elijah Alder, Charles 
I. Bronson and B. Mark Smith. "Treasurer was William Bonner. 

On March 27, 1888 the articles of incorporation and by-laws were 
read in English and German and then unanimously adopted. Attewall 
Wootton was appointed secretary at a meeting on March 30, 1888, to 
serve for a salary of $100 per year. 

While Wilford Van Wagoner was president of the Midway Irriga- 
tion Company a law-suit was carried on between the adjacent mining 
companies and the irrigation company. The case involved the rights of 
ownership to water originating in mining territory. The suit was finally 
carried to the Supreme Court of the United States. The Irrigation Com- 
pany won the suit. A decision was handed down that mining companies 
could not go into irrigation watersheds and claim the water. They could 
divert but not develop water. The decision protected agricultural water 
rights. 

Salt Lake City and other government units supported the Irrigation 
Company in the suit with moral and financial help. 

The case attracted national attention. The verdict was hailed as a 
vital water policy. Mr. Van Wagoner deserves much credit for his valiant, 
intelligent conduct during the case. The litigation lasted from 1914 when 
the first complaint was filed until 1925 when it was finally settled. 

The annual meetings of the corporation have been held since that 
time in January. Officers are elected and the annual report is read at 
this time. 
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hauling rock or coal working with a team, assisting the mason or by 
paying a few dollars toward the teacher's salary. 

Even though taxes were to pay the costs of the school, many found 
difficulty in paying them in cash. So more often than not, the pupils 
attended by paying tuition. The teachers received their salaries by liv- 
ing with families of the students and by accepting produce, potatoes, 
wheat, flour, or most any other product that they could use, 

The new school was completed in time for the 1868-69 school term, 
and Attewall Wootton, Sr. was hired as the new principal. He was a 
well-trained educator, and possessed a keen mind. At the age of six 
he had read The Book of Mormon." Because of his aptitude, he was 
given every opportunity for learning that pioneer life could afford. He 
quickly mastered all that his teachers knew, and soon became a teacher 
himself. His first assignment was in the schools of American Fork. 

After his marriage to Cynthia J. Jewett, one of his classmates, Mr. 
Wootton drove a herd of cattle into Wasatch County for his stepfather, 
and decided to settle in Midway. He became principal of the new school 
and served until 1887 when he became Superintendent of Schools in 
Wasatch County, a position which he held for many years. Three 
generations of Wasatch County residents were trained under his di- 
rection. 

As was the case in all pioneer communities, the Church and the 
school shared the same facilities. While this was the most practical 
use of the building in Midway, it was the source of considerable trouble 
beginning about 1869. 

This was the year that the transcontinental railroad was completed 
through Utah, and with the new “iron horses” came many non-members 
of the Church. A great number of these people of other religious 
beliefs settled in or near Midway because of the mining boom that resulted 
in Park City and other places in Wasatch County. 

Serious difficulties arose when many non-members of the Church 
refused to have their children attend schools in buildings that were used 
by the Mormons for their religious worship. As a result, many denomi- 
national schools were established. These church schools were also a 
subtle missionary effort on the part of the various religious groups, since 
they boasted free tuition, something the poor Mormon pioneers found 
hard to compete with. 

In 1885, the New West Education Commission, a society of the 
Congregational Church, opened a school in Midway. Many pupils 
attended because there was no tuition charge. The teachers were well 
trained, with most of them coming from the east. Some of the first 
teachers at the New West school were Anna Viola La Rose from Illinois, 
Elizabeth Jones from Wesleyan College of Massachusetts and Etta Hunt. 
Other teachers through the years included Miss Anna Slosson, Mrs. J. C. 
Caldwell, Rena Clark, Frances Buck, Geneva Green, Lizzie Abbott Bond, 
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Jessie Hunt, Emma Abbott and Sarah E. Jones. These teachers usually 
boarded with Midway residents. 

The New West school was first held in the Van Wagoner Amuse- 
ment Hall, a large frame building just south of the John Van Wagoner, 
Sr., home. It had been built by David Van Wagoner as a recreation 
hall. 

In spite of its free tuition, the New West School began to drop in 
attendance after a few years, and by 1889 it was closed down. 


Sei ees SS 
agoner Hall in 1886 


A few private schools also existed in Midway during the 1880's. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Alexander conducted a summer school for about eight 
or ten pupils who were too young to work on the farms. Mrs. Mary 
Bronson also had a school in her home. Another private tutor was Sarah 
Woods. a sister of Mrs. Bronson. 

Other private schools were organized to teach specific subjects, and 
generally were open to anyone interested. Leo Haefeli conducted a 
writing school in the old German Hall, a building just north of the public 
square. This was conducted in the evening, and pupils brought their 
own writing materials and copy books. John Huber taught a music 
singing class and writing also in the evening. 

Attewall Wootton, in addition to his day-school activities, also 
organized a night school for young married people and other adults to 
study civics, debating, music, dramatics and to engage in wholesome 
recreation and open forums. 
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Other community residents furthered their education by attending 
evening lectures given by prominent individuals. One such lecturer was 
a Professor Clegg, an English phrenologist who settled in Heber. 

Many of the talented young people in Midway took advantage of 
state colleges or Church schools in other areas to further their training. 
Some of the first to leave home to attend college were John, Mary and 
Emma Huber, the eldest children of John Huber, who was secretary of 
the school board. They went to Provo where they attended the Brigham 
Young Academy. Jacob Probst also attended there. Jerry Springer. 
Reese Clayburn and Nymphus Watkins were some of the first to attend 
school at the Utah Agricultural College in Logan, where they were naval 
cadets. 


Jerry Springer, Naval 
cadet at Utah Agri- 
cultural College in 
Logan about 1900. 


By 1889 the Wasatch Stake Academy had been established by the 
Church in the new Stake House in Heber, and many Midway students 
attended the academy for secondary and religious education. 

In 1890, the superintendent of schools issued a report on territorial 
and local school taxes, which showed that Midway was assessed terri- 
torial taxes of $1,116.36, county taxes of $352.80 and local taxes of 
$708.56, or a total of $2,177.72 in taxes. This tax was based on $4.43 
territorial taxes per pupil and $1.40 county tax for each pupil This 
would indicate that there were 252 pupils attending the Midway schools 
in 1890. 

This large an enrollment at the school made the school building very 
inadequate, and so it was decided that enlargement was necessary. The 
remodeling included addition of a second story to the school and a large 
room for higher departments. This made three rooms available in the 
school, which by now had three teachers. Attewall Wootton, Sr., con- 
tinued as principal even though he was also superintendent of schools. 
With the remodeling came also new school equipment, including the latest 

models of globes, microscopes, physiological charts, geometric forms, 
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geography charts and maps. "Commodious and neat" desks were also 


furnished. 
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In another newspaper column, Mr. Haefeli indicates E sc 155 
children are perhaps the same from generation to qu e bur 
“The other day one boy hurt another quite seriously by holding ge T 
sharpened lead pencil under him, just as the school mate was es Ns 
resume his seat at the desk. Such tomfoolery cannot be reprimanded to 
severely nor suppressed too promptly.’ " 

School teachers of the 1890's were expected to improve themselves 
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in training, as is evident from the agenda of one meeting of the Wasatch 
County Education Assn. 

With Supt. Wootton in charge, the agenda was as follows: 

(1) A report of a committee appointed to select a list of books to 
be approved by the members as fit literature to be added to the library: 

(2) A special lecture by Leo Haefeli on the Absurdity of Trying to 
Make the English Language Fit the Latin Grammar; 

(3) Exercise by E. D. Clyde in using the teachers as a class to 
illustrate his method of teaching multiplication of common fractions. 

(4) General discussions by members on declension of the English 
noun; 

(5) Subject of percentages. 

Trustees of the schools were also expected to attend these meetings 
along with the teachers. E, 

When Utah became a state in 1896 it was necessary by law to elect 
a new school board and C. I. Bronson, John Huber and John Van 
Wagoner were voted to three, two and one-year terms respectively. Their 
salary was $20 per year. 

At the first meeting of the new board, they engaged Attewall Woot- 
ton as teacher of the grammar grades and principal for $75 per month. 
William T. Wootton, intermediate department, $50 per month; J. E. 
Morton, second primary, $50; and Simon Epperson, Primary Depart- 
ment, $50. In addition to the three rooms in the school house, the Swiss- 
German Hall was rented for $5 per month. Custodian at the main build- 
ing was Louis Coleman, who was paid $12.50 per month. Andrew 
Burgener was paid $5 per month to care for the Swiss-German Hall. 

By 1898 the "growing pains" had seriously affected the Midway 
educational program. Teachers were handling 50 or more pupils each 
day in crowded, inadequate classrooms. 

The school board subsequently called a meeting to discuss the 
crowded conditions, but the proposals failed to obtain a majority vote, 
and so they continued on as they had the past year. 

By 1900 the school board obtained a vote to proceed with an entirely 
new school building. They purchased the property north of the present 
school for $168.75 from the Midway Town Corporation in February 
of 1901. 

Architect John Boss was asked to draw plans and make estimates 
for a new building with four rooms. In a meeting of the taxpayers in 
March, the clerk reported that the school district had $512 in material and 
about $900 in cash to begin the new building. The taxpayers voted a 
tax of one-half of one per cent to bring in about $800 more so that at 
least two rooms could be ready for occupancy by the winter term. Plans 
for a six-room school were also discussed, but after some discussion were 
abandoned. 

Work then began in earnest, with the board offering $1.50 per day 
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The Midway School. constructed of native rock in 1912 and still in use today. 


Wasatch County form a high school of its own. He showed the people 
that they were paying enough in sending their children away to complete 
their education to support one of the finest high schools in the state. 

His dream came true in 1908 when the various school boards in the 
county approved consolidation and formation of a high school district. 
The people voted overwhelmingly in favor of local high school instruc- 
tion and a new board was elected to lay plans for the school. C. I. 
Bronson and George A. Huntington of Midway were elected to serve 
on the first board, which was headed by Supt. Orson Ryan. 

Since that time, students from Midway have continued their educa- 
tion at Wasatch High School which is located in Heber City. 

"Growing pains" were felt in Midway schools again by 1910, and 
so it was decided to issue bonds totaling $7,000 for building, furnishing 
and equipping an addition to the school building. 

In constructing the addition, the board allowed $4.50 per cord of 
rock, $1.25 per load of sand, $2.00 per day for common labor, $2.50 
for powder and drilling, and $3.50 per day for team work. H. G. Blu- 
menthal was awarded the heating plant bid for $3,375, while George A. 
Wootton and Anton Olson received the bids on the carpentry work, 
materials, completing and furnishing everything but the masonry work 
and heating plant. Their bid was $6,985. 

It was on March 22, 1912 that the people accepted a proposition by 
Midway Town to exchange the old school house and lot for one-half of 
the public square joining the new building. The new sturdy school 
house, built of native rock, is still serving the needs of the people of 
Midway today. 

Formation of the Wasatch County School Board in 1915 eliminated 
the need for individual community boards and so the Midway board 
was abandoned. Some of those who served on the board included David 
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Van Wagoner, James Lowe, Jeremiah Robey, Alvah J. Alexander, Gh 
Bronson, John Huber, John Van Wagoner, Simon Epperson, William L. 
Van Wagoner, Frederick Hasler, John Watkins, Mark Smith, Attewall 
Wootton, Jacob Burgener, Conrad Abegglen, George Wardle, George 
Dabling and Jesse McCarrell. ` : : 

Since the county school district has been organized, Midway has 
been represented by the following board members: C. I. Bronson, J. A. 
Wootton, William L. Van Wagoner, Reed Kohler, Charles Buehler, Fay 

oner and Irvin Bowden. 
og SE of the Midway School have included Attewall Wootton 
Sr., Theodore B. Miller, Thomas Higgs, E. M. Isaacson, James Sorenson, 
L. S. McQuarrie, Clark Crook, John Pendleton, Karl Probst, Clarence 
Probst and Mark Rasband. l 

Some who will be remembered as teachers in Midway schools, in 
addition to those already named, include Joseph Forbes who lived in the 
fort string and was one of the early teachers, George Wootton, Attewall 
Wootton Jr., David Wootton, Dermont Huffaker, Mrs. Oscar (Ida Mur- 
dock) Kirkham, Mrs. Lavina Christensen Fugal, who was American 
Mother of 1955, Charles E. Bronson, Ira Jacobs, Sarah Wood, Moroni 
Gerber, Lizzie Lindsay, a Mr. Nugent and a Mr. Phelps. 

As Wasatch County's second century begins there is every reason 
to believe that Midway's future educational efforts will be characterized 
by the same vision, courage and untiring efforts that have been exhibited 


since pioneer times. 
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